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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Tue American Niagara—do not be alarmed, gentle 
reader, we mean the frigate, not the fall—arrived 
recently in England to receive her share of a very 
interesting burden—the metallic cable which is about 
to be laid across the depths of the Atlantic, in order 
that one of the vast gulfs of the earth may be com- 
mercially annihilated. 


for the other half of the load. About the 13th of July, 
these mighty war-ships will trim their screws, and 
start for the mid-Atlantic, in generous rivalry to try 
which can first waft thence to its own native shore 
the end of the bond thenceforth to annex the New 
World to the Old. The two halves of the cable will be 
firmly spliced together in mid-ocean, and each vessel 
will then steam its own way; the one towards the 
west, and the other towards the east, paying out the 
metallic rope from its stern. It is anticipated that the 
cable will be safely deposited in its deep resting-place, 
in the course of eight or ten days at most. 

The cable consists of a strand of seven copper wires, 
firmly twisted together, and enclosed first within a 
thick coating of gutta-percha, to insulate it from all 
conducting influences; and then in a layer of rope- 
yarn, saturated with a compound of tar and oil. The 
copper core, gutta-percha sheath, and hempen great- 


tenacity and strength. In this outer investment, there 
j}are eighteen strands, each consisting of seven iron 
| wires. The wires are twisted together to form the 
| strand, and the strands are twisted round yarn and 
| gutta-percha, to form the rope. The copper strand 
and the iron strands are each one-sixteenth of an inch 
jin diameter; and the rope itself is about eleven- 
|sixteenths of an inch thick. Notwithstanding its 


| containing so much metal in its composition, this 


be coiled about with the utmost facility. 

The contractors who have undertaken the labour of 
preparing this gigantic cable, have engaged to have 
2800 miles of it completed and ready for embarkation 
by the middle of July. The labour is equally divided 
between the Messrs Newall of Birkenhead, and the 
Messrs Glass and Elliott of East Greenwich. Through 
the instrumentality of steam, each of these firms turns 
out seventy miles of the rope per day, at a cost of about 
L.100 per mile. Nearly all the wire-drawers of England 
are taxed to the utmost to keep up the necessary 
supply of the metallic portion of the raw material. In 

— of the works, light wagons, drawn 


| 
| 


The English Agamemnon, of | 
Sebastopol fame, had long been waiting at Portsmouth | 


coat, are next all enveloped together in an investment | 
| of iron wire, bound closely round them to furnish | 


| ingeniously constructed cable is so flexible that it can | 


each by four horses, are continually to be seen hurry- 
ing backwards and forwards at high speed with huge 
drums of the twisted wire, the driver plying his whip, 
and turning the corners with an air that reminds one 
of the red-coated man of high dignity who was encoun- 
tered everywhere, and stopped nowhere, before Her 
Majesty’s mail-bags went upon the rail. 

The telegraphically important portion of the cable 
is that small strand of copper wire which lies within 
the thick gutta-percha tube. Slight, indeed, does that 
sixteenth-of-an-inch strand look for the work to which 
it is destined—the conveyance to and fro of a world’s 
messages through nearly 2000 miles of distance, lying 
chiefly at the bottom of a deep sea. One of the most 
wonderful and interesting features of the novel enter- 
prise, in fact, is the boldness with which the idea has 
been conceived of carrying out an object so stupendous 
by an instrumentality so small. To the eye, the rope 
seems fitted to connect the posts of a laundress’s 
drying-ground, rather than the eastern and western 
continents of the wide world. No one who has stood 
in the yard of the factory at Greenwich, and seen the 
tar-blackened men coiling that slim rope round in the 
pits of the yard, as it is delivered by rollers through 
the wall from the machinery, can wonder that many, 
among even electrically and mechanically initiated 
men, have questioned the possibility of its ever 
efficiently performing the office for which it has been 
designed. The indefatigable and sagacious electrician 
of the company, Mr Whitehouse, has, however, a large 
series of very ponderous facts ready for the conversion 
of such sceptics, when they trust themselves within 
reach of his experimental demonstration. 

It is well worth while, merely as an act of passing 
curiosity, for any one who can procure the entrée of 
the somewhat closely guarded cable-treasury, to take 
a glance at that lightning-king, Mr Whitehouse, in his 
cabinet. In a small chamber, looking out over the 
pits where many hundred miles of the cable are coiled 
in flat layers, he may be daily found, surrounded by 
the ingenious and complex implements which are the 
insignia of his rule. In one nook of the instrumental 


| repertory there is an exquisitely delicate balance, very 


much like a steelyard—with that the cunning manipu- 
lator weighs the force of his electrical currents. He 
makes the voltaic stream run along a wire coiled 
round a bar of soft iron, which then becomes a magnet, 
and attracts the iron-shod short end of the steelyard 
with a power that is measured by the number of grains 
lifted up at the opposite end. That balance has been 
christened by Mr Whitehouse his magneto-electrometer. 
It is obviously a pet child ; and, indeed, it is deserving 
of its position in his affections; for a more beautiful 


———$<$_ 
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practical application of a fundamental principle of 
science has never been devised by that inscrutable 
agent, the brain of inventive man. It is only necessary 
to see the old measure of electric force, the galvano- 
meter, and this invention of Mr Whitehouse at work 
side by side, for the infinite superiority of the latter 
over the former to be apprehended. The needle of the 
galvanometer, when an electrical current is brought to 
it for examination, all at once starts madly off with a 
series of somersets, whirling over and over, and jerk- 
ing its magnetised ends this way and that; and it is 
well if, after two or three minutes of such aberrant 
and hysterical demeanour, it settles quietly down into 
a deflection that philosophy can make head or tail of. 
The magneto-electrometer, under the same circum- 
stances, tilts up a given number of grains on the end 
of the steelyard in a steady matter-of-fact business 
way, and then refuses to lift an additional one, and 
sends in the refusal as its estimation of the limit of 
the electric force. Mr Whitehouse would have earned 
a reputation in mechanical estimation, if he had done 
nothing else besides superseding the old crazy and 
fitful galvanometer, in matters where precise investi- 
gations into the behaviour of considerable degrees of 
electrical force are required. 

Mr Whitehouse has also in his cabinet another no 
less ingenious implement for doing, with regard to 
the velovity of electrical currents, what the magneto- 
electrometer does with regard to their force. There 
is a long ribbon of paper in process of being unrolled 
from a drum by clock-work, and the ribbon of paper 
is saturated with a colourless substance, which receives 
a deep purple stain whenever a stream of electrical 
influence is caused to pass through it. There are two 
metal styles pressed down upon the paper—a metal 
plate lying beneath—and a seconds’ pendulum swaying 
to and fro, turns on and off an electrical stream to the 
styles. In this way, as the paper is drawn from the 
drum, two parallel traces, a second long, are left on its 
surface, with blank seconds’ intervals lying between 
them. But one style can be placed in connection with 
the beginning of a long wire, while the other communi- 
cates with its end, and so one trace lags back behind 
its companion just so long as the electrical current 
takes to flow through the stretch of the wire. In 
reality, the printing is performed by two relay-batteries, 
one for each style, which are called into operation by 
the primary current as it passes through a coil, wound 
on a bar of soft iron, and converts it into a magnet. 
When the bar becomes a magnet, it opens the flood- 
gates of the relay-batteries, so to speak, and makes 
them print. This, however, makes no difference in 
the practical result indicated by the arrangement: 
the journeymen relay-batteries print on the instant 
when the primary current there passing directs them 
to do so. 

As Mr Whitehouse stands reflectingly in his cabinet, 
looking at the creations of his own sagacious brain 
and ingenious hands, he has a cobweb of wires envelop- 
ing him, until he seems almost like some astute old 
spider, with its feelers out in all directions, patiently 
waiting for the earliest intimation of the approach of 
a stray visitor and victim to his net. There are wires 
through the ceiling, and wires through the wall, and 
wires through the floor; wires on this hand, and wires 
on that. Take heed to your steps as you venture into 
i suspicious-looking retreat, or you will be tripped 


up by a strand extended under your feet. Take care 
of your head, or you will be suspended by a stretcher 
that comes from the window to a pair of vicious- 
looking magnetic coils, before you know what you are 
doing. Look to your coat-tails, or they will be pinned 
and impaled as you turn round. The meaning of all 
this wire-drawn complexity and confusion is, that the 
hundreds of miles of cable coiled up in the yard have 
sympathetic relations with the instruments of this 
magical room, and can be acted upon by them in any 
conceivable way, either in lengths of half-a-dozen 
inches, or of a thousand miles. Mr Whitehouse has 
only to put now this wire and that into connection, 
and now to change this copper point from the binding- 
screw to the right, so that it shall rest in the grasp 
of that on the left, and he is able to ask all sorts of 
curious and prying questions of the raw material he 
has to deal with; and it is very rarely indeed that he 
asks a question without eliciting a reply. 

Among the deeply interesting replies Mr Whitehouse 
has thus extracted from the Atlantic Telegraph cable, 
while it has been in the process of construction, there 
are two or three which deserve to be known as widely 
and generally as the cable itself is long. That insulated 
core, when it is stretched across the Atlantic, will 
transmit its electrical messages, not as a simple con- 
ducting-wire, such as those are which are suspended 
for telegraphic purposes in the air, but by accumulated 
charge and subsequent discharge. The cable will be 
a capacious Leyden jar, Atlantic-breadth long, the 
gutta-percha sheath being its insulating layer, the 
copper strand its interior conducting coat, and the 
iron covering and the water of the sea, its outer coat. 
Every time a signal is sent through it, the entire jar 
must be filled with electricity, and discharged. It is 
well, then, that the copper strand in the middle is a 
small one. If it were a large one as well as a long one, 
it would need a proportionally enormous expenditure 
of electricity to make it perform its work. Mr White- 
house demonstrates the fact of this being the actual 
electrical nature of the structure, by turning up into 
the air, and so insulating, the further ends of two 
pieces of the cable, one being 15 miles, and the other 
200 miles long. The 15 mile length is then charged, 
and by its discharge it lifts 1075 grains on the mag- 
neto-electrometer, as the discharge magnetises the 
iron bar. ‘The same thing being done with the 200 
mile length, the discharge lifts 2300 grains. The long 
piece of cable receives and holds more electricity than 
the short one; and the larger quantity makes itself 
manifest by the exertion of greater power, when it is 
changed from the static into the moving state. 

But how much electricity does it really take to 
charge hundred miles’ lengths of wire? If the Atlantic 
cable is to be thousands of miles long, allowing for its 
curvatures, will it need thousands of pairs of voltaic 
plates to render it telegraphically available and active? 
It would, if you made it large as well as long; but it 
will not as it is made, with its slender core of twisted 
copper strand. Mr Whitehouse takes seven small 
triangular fragments of zinc, coats them with sealing- 
wax, and then chips off by a knife, from one of the points 
of each, the sealing-wax to an extent about as large 
as the letter ‘o’ in the print of this page; copper-wire 
being attached to the plates, and these being then 
immersed in seven small glass cells, charged with a 
diluted acid, the whole becomes a lilliputian voltaic 
battery, with the seven minute zinc-points for its sole 
acting part. With this lilliput battery, the writer of 
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this article printed clearly defined and distinct tele- 
graphic marks upon the ordinary ribbon of chemically 
prepared paper, through 660 miles of the cable; the length 
of time occupied by the passage of this feeble current 
through the 660 miles of the cable being no more than 
nine-tenths of a second. This curious piece of printing 
is retained in the writer’s possession, that he may have 
a friendly monitor near at hand to fall back upon, 
whenever he feels himself inclining to say of anything, 
‘That cannot be.’ Henceforth, he intends to wear that 
cabalistic fragment of paper as his anti-sceptic charm. 
A simple voltaic current, sent forth from 72 pair of 
plates of 16 square inches each, lifts 25,000 grains 


on the magneto-electrometer, when thrown upon its 
magnetising coil at once. It lifts 10,650 grains when 
sent to the magneto-electrometer through 200 miles of 
cable; 3250, when sent through 400 miles; and 1400 
grains when sent through 600 miles. It will be seen | 
from this ratio that there is nothing to fear in the 
mere breadth of the Atlantic—speaking in an electro- 
telegraphic sense—when it is borne in mind, at the 
same time, that the lilliputian battery of seven points 
prints through 660 miles of cable; and when it is also 
understood that the enfeebled current, on arriving at 
the other side of the ocean, will be set, not to do hard 
mechanical labour, but simply to call relay-batteries 
into operation which will work the prickers of Professor 
Morse’s apparatus as the ribbon of paper is drawn 
beneath them. The primary current will be passed | 
round a soft iron bar a sufficient number of times to 
be again multiplied into strength; thus intensified, it | 
will make a temporary magnet of the iron bar, and the | 
magnet, pro tem., will pull down the armature, and set | 
the recording prickers to their labour. | 
Seventy-two pair of 16 inch voltaic plates—that is, | 
zinc plates made electrically active by the chemical | 
influence of acids—can raise 1400 grains at the distance | 
of 600 miles. It effects this task with a loss of half a 
second for the time consumed on the journey. Ten | 
plates of 100 square inches acting through the mag- 
netisation of iron bars and the secondary currents | 
called up in coiled wires by the magnetism, send forth | 
a stream of influence which can only lift 745 grains | 
at the distance of 600 miles; but this stream loses | 
only nineteen-hundredths of a second. Simple voltaic | 
electricity has less motor force than the electricity of | 
magnetic induction; but the weak electricity of mag- 
netic induction, strange to say, moves through the insul- 
ated and wire-bound cable with a higher rate of speed 
than the strong electricity of a voltaic character. As 
the messages of two mighty nations will have, for some 
time at least, to be transmitted through a single cable, 
it is a matter of no small importance that the most | 
nimble messenger should be selected to do the work— | 
that Ariel rather than Caliban should be sent upon 
the service. It will make a difference of some hundred 
pounds per week in the revenue of the company, 
whether two or six words per second can be trans- | 
mitted through the telegraphic cable; hence, magnetic | 
induction coils will be used in working the Atlantic | 
Telegraph in preference to the simple voltaic battery. | 
Here, again, there is a proof of the practical wisdom | 
which has selected a small cable at a cost of L.100, | 
and with a weight of less than one ton per mile, | 
rather than a larger, heavier, and more costly structure 
depending upon its transmitting core for its strength. | 
ith such an implement of transmission, the weak, | 
but humble induction coils could not have been em- 
ployed. Several pair of induction coils, five feet long, 
but generating a current of very limited intensity, will 
be excited by large voltaic cells, containing plates of 
2000 square inches. It is anticipated that the cost 
of working these batteries in the service of trans- 
regaa telegraphy, will not exceed a shilling per 
ur, 


But suppose that this slim cable should be stretched 


by its own weight, when six miles of it hangs looped 
down in the mid-Atlantic, its curve not yet sounding 
the depth of the ocean—what will happen then? If 
the already fine, and unquestionably soft and ductile 
core should be drawn out still finer by the strain, will 
it cease to be available as a means of telegraphic com- 
munication through so wide a span? will it no longer 
be able to transmit electricity enough to excite the 
operating magnet on the further shore of the broad 
ocean? As an answer to this question, Mr White- 
house takes 600 miles of the cable, and finds that, 
through these, 745 grains are lifted on the magneto- 
electrometer by 72 pair of plates; and he then 
inserts a whole mile of wire eleven times as small as 
the copper core, midway of the cable, and through the 
entire length, cable and interpolated wire, 725 grains 
are lifted by the same 72 pair of plates. The drawing 
out of an entire mile of the copper core to the amount 


| of ten-elevenths of its entire thickness, only impairs its 
| conducting capacity a thirty-seventh part. 


It has been 
asserted that the copper core of the Atlantic cable 


| will be drawn out two feet in a mile, and that this 
| will destroy its transmitting power, so far as telegraph 
| purposes are concerned. Mr Whitehouse replies by 
| shewing, that if it were drawn out 96 feet in every 
| mile, its loss of transmitting capacity would scarcely 


be remarked. 

The external sheath of the cable is formed of twisted 
wires of iron, but those wires look to the eye absurdly 
fine for the task which is marked out for them; it 
seems as if a very few months’ immersion in water 
would necessarily corrode them altogether away. If 
this corrosion should take place, what is to become of 
the denuded cable? The protecting investment being 
gone, what chance would the soft core within have of 
a prolonged existence of usefulness? Mr Bright, the 
engineer of the work, and the worthy coadjutor of 
Mr Whitehouse, has a very satisfactory answer for 
this question. The iron greatcoat of the cable may 
dissolve into rust, if it pleases, the very day after its 
strands have once been fairly deposited in the depths 
of the ocean; it is only designed to protect the more 
important portion of the cable during the process of 
laying down, and while it is exposed to accident from 
mechanical injury. When once this has reached its 
final resting-place, it will no longer require defence of 
any kind, because it will then be in the one situation 
of all others in the earth where it is the more fully 
withdrawn from every chance of hurtful interference. 
In the profound recesses of the Atlantic, there is 
no violence, and scarcely any motion; waves are 
but surface-ripples on the great oceanic reservoir; 
currents extend downwards only a few fathoms; 
anchors never obtrude themselves into these deep-sea 
realms, unless they fall to rise no more. The Atlantic 
cable will have the softest conceivable environments, 
for nothing can be more tranquil and calm than still 
water. Where the cable passes through a more 
accessible region, near to each shore of the ocean, it 
will be made of much larger dimensions, and of 
considerably greater strength. 

There is one influence, however, which may reach the 
Atlantic cable, even in its retired bed, and affect it in 
a manner not at all desired by its projectors; here, 
indeed, is the real rub: great natural currents of 
electricity, coursing along within the earth’s shell, 
may sympathetically disturb the insulated core, and 
occasionally preoccupy it with an induced charge, 
when it is required to be free and open to the perform- 
ance of its ordinary business. If this should chance, 


it will be a troublesome matter, but not one by 
any means which science will not be able to meet. 
Antagonistic and neutralising currents will have to 
be furnished by art, to restore the equanimity of the 
central conductor, and to render it amenable to the 
will of the signaling-officers. 


The men who have 
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conceived this noble work, so bold and grand from its 
very slightness and simplicity, will be fully equal to 
any emergency of this kind which may arise. 


A CATASTROPHE. 


In social experiences, every one has had his catas- 
trophes, some grave and painful to recur to, and sore to 
touch, even when the wound has apparently healed ; 
others harmless in issue, and amusing to look back 
upon when they have passed away. Of the latter class, 
though very grievous at the time, was the occasion 
when, after a ball at a ladies’ school in the country, to 
which I had accompanied the brother of my hostess, 
we were discussing over our bedroom fire, with agree- 
able freedom, the merits, personal and pecuniary, of our 
respective partners, a half-dressed servant handed in a 
scrap of paper conveying an intimation from the lady- 
superior that the girls in the next room—as well of 
course as herself, which we probably considered even 
more serious—could hear every word we said. Of 
such also was the hour when, having invited two 
friends whom I had encountered in Paris on their 
wedding-tour, to dine with me at Durand’s, I walked up 
the Rue Lafitte on the morning of the day of festivity 
with no better means of exercising that hospitality 
than a five-franc piece, and an intimation from the 
English office at Rothschild’s, that no communications 
being received by them from London on a Monday, the 
little remittance of which I had received advice, and 
which was to be the foundation of my feast, could not 
arrive until the day after it. But the most exquisite 
catastrop!:e with which my experience supplies me, 
arose out of a circumstance of a far graver character, 
if possible, than either of these; and which, laying 
my personal feelings wholly aside, I hereby put on 
record for the benefit and warning of the unwary. 

* Fred, old boy, will you do me a favour?’ 

The applicant, ‘Harry Spooner, St Benei’s College,’ 
Oxford, was a youthful swell with whiskers pendent as 
the nest of a tropical bird, and nether garments like 
pudding-bags, who honours me with his friendship and 
occasional patronage in Piccadilly ; and in whose com- 
position the bump of veneration, that fossil organ now- 
a-days, was not more largely developed than is usual 
with his contemporaries. 

*You’re going to the Shaftons on the 27th, are you 
not?’ 

‘I rather thought of doing so. Was he?’ 

*Not asked, old boy; that’s the rub—and that’s 
what I wanted to speak to you about. Look here! 
You know how deucedly attached I am to Laura 
Heaviland!’ 

Devotedly would have been the expression, I thought, 
in the days when I adored—not that it is so long ago 
either—but sentiment has yielded to slang since then. 
Suppressing these views, however, which it would have 
been profitless to promulgate, I confined myself to a 
deprecatory acquiescence, for my friend had mentioned 
the circumstance before, more than once indeed, and 
with considerable details. 

* Well, sir, the 27th is her birthday, don’t you know? 
and I want to send her some verses—poetry, you know 
—that sort of thing. Charley Giltspur and I cobbled 
"em up yesterday at the Wellington. I stood him a 
little dinner, and we did ’em up in the smoking-room. 
We had two “ eye-openers,” a “smash,” and two “gin 
cocktails,” and did ’em afterwards. I don’t think 
they ’re out and out bad either. Well, sir, look here: 
the Heavilands will be safe to be in Harrington Street 
on the 27th, for they ’re intimate there, and here am I 
“scratched.” Now, I want you, like a good fellow, to 
take charge of my little venture for me.’ 

*Me! Why on earth don’t you send your verses by 

, 


post? They ’re not too heavy, I hope? 


heavy! It isn’t that; but, if you understood these 
things, your own tact, sir, would suggest to you that 
verses are not things to be sent by post.’ 

‘Ah! I see—clause in the Post-office regulations 
which forbids the transmission through that medium 
of inflammable substances. Well, then, why don’t you 
leave ’em yourself?’ 

‘Yes, with a ticket, I suppose, and would be glad to 
know how the family are! It won’t do, Fred, as you 
ought to know. Women are very fond of little atten- 
tions of this sort; whether they like you, mind you, or 
not, they like them. But they don’t care twopence, sir, 
about a thing if they get it in a plain straightforward 
way. You must be up to all sorts of dodges with 
them, bless you.’ 

‘Oh! that’s the way, is it?’ I rejoined, very favour- 
ably impressed with the knowledge of female character 
exhibited by Mr Spooner, who had scarcely attained 
his fourth lustrum. 

*That’s it, my boy! That’s why I want you to 
take it in hand. I never saw such a fellow, by Jove! 
as you are, when you do really take anything in hand. 
I want you to insinuate my notelet into her bouquet, 
pin it on to her bournouse, wrap it up with a praline, 
or some gentle dodge of that sort. Bless you! it 
would be the making of me. They ’ve six thousand 
apiece under the mother’s settlement, and no brothers.’ 

‘No brothers ?’ 

‘Yes! No brothers to be settled over and over 
again in life, and have their debts paid .out of the 
daughters’ fortunes. I always say to fellows: “Don’t 
you have anything to say to any girls where there are 
brothers in the family; there’s always sure to be a 
screw loose somewhere in the settlements, when the 
time comes to cash up.” Bless you, sir, I’ve seen it 
dozens of times.’ 

Here my friend began to wander, a proceeding to 
which extensive experience of life apparently, and a 
somewhat erratic mind, occasionally induced him ; but 
in which it is not necessary for us to follow him. 

I have no partiality myself for the part of confidant 
in a love-affair, having, in my limited experiences, been 
present at the birth and in at the death of so many, as 
to have had my sense of the novelty and interest of 
the situations considerably impaired. How it was 
that my usual caution and reserve deserted me on the 
present occasion, I cannot tell. Whether the compli- 
ment to my diplomatic talents—for we are but mortal 
—had softened the natural ruggedness of my disposi- 
tion; or whether, like the vicar of Wakefield, I was 
tired of being wise; or whether a glass of parfait amour 
with my coffee, for my friend had timed his request 
with great judgment, had rendered me more susceptible 
to the gentle passion, or more enterprising generally, 
I scarcely know. Certain it is that, after some object- 
ing, I consented to play Mercury, ‘for that night only, 
by particular request.’ 

The important evening duly arrived, and the im- 
portant missive with it. The billet was done up with 
great art, and smelt copiously of perfume. About its 
contents I did not trouble myself, satisfied that Mr 
Spooner’s amour propre would have insured such 
evidence in the work of the identity of the sender, 
as would relieve me from personal responsibility in 
regard to them; and I entered upon the scene of my 
diplomacy with all the air of Mr Charles Mathews in 
light comedy. 

Any opportunity which the earlier portion of the 
evening might have afforded for effecting Mr Spooner’s 
object was somehow lost. Whether it was that I had 
some little analogous business of my own to look after, 
which of course claimed precedence; or whether the 
enterprise may have assumed, as enterprises sometimes 
do, a less propitious aspect under the attempering 
influences of cold blood, is not material. 


* Don’t chaff, Fred, please. No, sir, they are not too 


Certain it is, 
that the evening had warmed into geniality, and even 


oeuvre 
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waned into repletion, before I became sensible of the 
necessity for action; or for some special interposition 
of Fortune on my client’s behalf, if his commission 
were to be executed at all. We seldom lose, however, 
when we are playing a game in which our interest is 
small; it is only when we are throwing our whole 
heart or our last hundred that it is always seizes to 
deuce-ace against us. Having no absorbing interest 
in the present affair, and being aware of the above 
feminine principle on the part of her of the scales and 
bandage, I did not lose my faith in her assistance on 
the occasion, even at an hour when less skilled waiters 
upgn providence would have given up the game as 
hopeless. And I had my reward! Did she not, at 
two o'clock in the morning, throw the charge of Miss 
Heaviland to her carriage into my hands ; and prompt 
the benign: ‘Oh, thank you! Can we not set you 
down anywhere ?’ from the good-natured ‘ she-dragon’ 
who guarded that young lady, in which I read the 
successful consummation of my little enterprise. 
‘Could they not set me down?’ Of course they could, 
Oxford Square being, as everybody knows, in the 
direct road from the Regent’s Park to the Temple. 
Humming contentedly the Abbé l’Attaignat’s 


Dans un amoureux mystére 
Un fiacre est un grand secour, 
I entered upon the scene of action. 

Glisser un billet is not difficult in a French drama, 
when Henriette (Rose Cheri) knows perfectly well 
that it is the réle of Henri (Bresson) to convey to 
her the letter which no one is to see but the 
audience, and that she must have her left hand 
appropriately posed to receive it. Glisser un billet, 
if French novels are to be taken as pictures of society 
in France—and it is to be presumed they are—is 
not, in that favoured land, a difficult proceeding, even 
under direct marital or maternal supervision. But 
to slip a love-letter when the lady has not the cue, 
and under the ordinary conditions of everyday English 
life, is, I do hereby warn all enterprising readers of 
Parisian literature, and will maintain unto the death, 
a work of profound difficulty, and not to be lightly 
undertaken. At the same time, to tuck a note the 
size of a crown-piece, into a disorganised bouquet, 
thrown negligently beside one in the recesses of a 
family brougham, at two o’clock in the morning, with 
no witnesses to the dark deed but a drowsy chaperon 
and a day-dreaming beauty—for what beauty does 
not day-dream on her way home from a ball ?—affords 
no great scope for the ingenuity, which I doubt not 
I should have been able to develop to admiration if 
the circumstances had demanded it. 

‘Assuredly,’ said I to myself, as, the business 
accomplished, I prepared to regale myself by my 
bedroom fire with a mild cigar, which, in the cir- 
cumstances, I felt I had fairly earned—‘ assuredly, 
nature designed me for a diplomatist. There are 
no failures in life save through precipitancy or sloth. 
There is the right moment in every enterprise, though 
the patience to wait till it arrives, and the decision 
to act when it does, are perhaps the gifts of the few. 
Nine men out of ten,’ I continued, as I felt in my 
pocket for a fusée, ‘in such an affair as to-night’s, 
would infallibly have muddled it.’ Here the train of 
my meditations was suddenly broken; a gentle per- 
spiration rose to my face; my heart fell like a 
thermometer in an ice-house, and commenced beating 
in my epigastrum, when, with feelings of the pro- 
foundest horror, I drew from my pocket, smelling 
luxuriously as ever, Mr Spooner's billet-doux. 

I shuddered! An inevitable result rose with start- 
ling distinctness before my eyes. Something I had 
unquestionably tucked into Miss Heaviland’s bouquet ; 
and that something, whatever it was, that young 
lady was, in all probability—with her feet on the 


fender, it might be, like myself, but alas! 
what different feelings—at that moment, that melan- 


with 


choly moment, engaged in inspecting. What was 
that something? was the distracting problem now to 
be solved! What had I had in my pocket? Alas! 
what had I not? the receptacle in question being my 
invariable depository for all my correspondence until 
it became too bulky to be kept there any longer. 
First, I could distinctly remember a communication 
from my tailor, with a clean abstract of his bill before 
last, and a communication of the fact, that, if not 
settled, he would have to place it in the hands of his 
creditors. That didn’t matter much. In these times, 
it was more than possible that the young lady herself 
might have had a milliner’s bill of her own in the 
same category, and find comfort in a community of 
sorrow. Then there was—ah, miserable me!—an auto- 
biographical letter of four pages from Paris, descriptive 
of the varied relaxations of that metropolis under the 
empire, from that villain Tom Raffington, who must 
needs embalm his delinquencies in black and white, 
to the everlasting confusion of my hitherto irreproach- 
able character. Was there not a little dinner-bill too 
—not from a tavern in Eastcheap; but with as great 
a disproportion, almost, between the bread and the 
sack, as honest Falstaff’s own: to say nothing of a 
double ticket for Madame de Montmorency’s Full and 
Fancy Dress-ball at the Prince’s Concert-rooms, with 
an intimation from the fair beneficiaire that that made 
three I owed her for? And a thousand times more 
distracting than all—yea, than all, said I, in the bitter- 
ness of my anguish—a skeleton epilogue, peppered 
with inharmonious jokelets, to be worked in after- 
wards, for some private theatricals at Brompton; and 
three draft impromptus, very rough, for a dinner- 
party the next evening in Gloucester Place! I, who 
had the reputation of doing these things so easily! 
One only comfort there was, the mysterious something 
could be but one of them; and to the investigation 
of which it was I now proceeded with a heavy heart. 
Tom Raflington’s performance turned up first, and 
then the epilogue and impromptus. Fortune, I 
thanked thee! Madame de Montmorency and the 
tailor came up together; and to my unbounded 
astonishment, a further dive brought up the - little 
dinner-bill also. The mystery remained unsolved : 
nothing was wanting; and yet the dreadful something 
was undoubtedly gone. The dread suspense renewed 
again seemed more dreadful than the knowledge of 
the direst conceivable reality. ‘Present fears are 
worse than horrible imaginings.’ In vain I ransacked 
my brain and rummaged my memory, lay awake all 
night, and walked about in a dream all the next day; 
all was fruitless. I met Miss Heaviland at dinner 
the following evening, when I let off my impromptus 
with unbounded success; but what was fame to me 
with black care at my heart-strings. The young 
iady made no sign, though I valiantly gave her more 
than one opportunity: this looked ominous. ‘La 
femme qui ne veut s’apercevoir de rien, s’est apercue 
de tout; il faut se tenir terriblement sur ses gardes 
avec elle,’ says the French philosopher. I agreed with 
him and trembled. 

There is a popular German tale, entitled the Story 
without an End. Would that I could emulate its 
incompleteness; but I have undertaken to make an 
example of myself for the benefit of the unwary, and 
am resolved to go to the stake like a hero. Some 
six months after the above incident, a flush of un- 
exampled prosperity in my usually equal and modest 
fortunes, had the wholesome effect—not an invariable 
one of prosperity—of recalling to my recollection a 
period at the latter end of the preceding year when I 
chanced to be labouring under one of those temporary 
estrangements from the favour of the Diva Pecunia 
which occasionally vary the lot even of the sagest of 
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us. Now, at that period, I had been induced, I might 
almost say constrained—a circumstance for which I 
submit the aforesaid Diva Pecunia, and not I, must be 
held to be wholly and exclusively responsible—to set 
apart, or place away, or oppignerate, or hypothecate, or 
effect a mortgage by way of wadset; or, in the plain 
and simple vernacular, all circumlocution pretermitting 
and setting aside, to deposit temporarily, with equity 
of redemption, with one of that useful mercantile body 
trading under the insignia of the Lombards, a certain 
article of jewellery described in the duplicate or coun- 
terpart of the mortgage instrument as ‘Ring, 30s.’ 
Having, in a spirit of mistaken truthfulness, despised 
availing myself of any of those imaginary nomen- 
clatures under which I am given to understand mone- 

operations of this nature are not unfrequently 
conducted, my real name and address was annexed, as 
well as, in bright-blue letters at the top, the style and 
designation of the merchant whom I had patronised on 
the occasion. Need I continue? Need I say that upon 
a search, in the hour of my prosperity, for this docu- 
ment, which I had carefully stowed away in a small 
envelope, it was not to be found! Must I, in so many 
words, admit the harrowing fact, that a comparison of 
the costume which I had worn on the only occasion in 
my life on which I had presented myself at three balls 
at a time with that in which I had had the honour of 
waiting upon Mrs Shafton on the evening I have 
mentioned, left no possibility of doubt in my mind 
that in lieu of Mr Spooner’s billet-doux, I had 
endowed the fair object of his attachment with a 

*s duplicate ! 

My confession is at an end, and carries its own 
moral. Fortunately, I was the only sufferer on the 
occasion, Miss Heaviland having, as I have since 
heard, consented, on the very evening, to share with 
Tom Shafton the L.6000 and other reversions, to the 
attainment of which Mr Spooner had devoted the 
combined poetical capabilities of himself and Charley 
Giltspur, and the outlay of a little dinner, and other 
inspiring refreshments before alluded to. He is, how- 
ever, I am happy to say, not heart-broken, and is, 
I believe, open to any overtures from any young 
lady of condition (these advances being now, I am 
given to understand, expected, by the ingenuous 
youth of the day, to be made by the weaker vessel) 
who can offer satisfactory evidence on the question 
of settlement, and has no brothers. It only occurs 
to me to add, that if by chance—and it is indeed 
of course most probable—Miss Heaviland should be 
a reader of this Journal, and should thus see this 
my confession, I should not feel that there was 
the slightest indelicacy—quite the contrary—in her 
enclosing to me (Pumphandle Court, Temple) anony- 
mously, or in any other manner which the refine- 
ment of her feelings, or an advertisement in the second 
column of the Zimes might suggest, the—the little 
document above referred to, which it is unnecessary 
for me again to particularise, and which is of no use to 
anybody but the owner. 


ST GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


Sr Gzorce is the patron saint of England: at any- 
rate, there is not one in the calendar who retains any 
noticeable influence on our affairs or our literature 
besides the victor of the Dragon. We could enumerate 
the historical worthies who have had their blunt 
English characters emblazoned on the celestial roll, 
and some others who, if they ever existed at all, have 
left none but saintly traces behind them. But neither 
the monkish saints, nor St Edward, nor St Thomas 
of Canterbury, can fairly contest the position unani- 
mously assigned to the heroic and holy St George. 


For more than six hundred years, St George has borne 
nearly the same relation to England that St Patrick 
has borne to Ireland. Our streets, docks, and hotels 
have been named after him; and while the earlier 
poets of our country have embalmed the saintly 
memory in immortal verse, our politicians have 
rendered his renown as permanent as our monarch- 
ical institutions, by agreeing to set up the Order of 
the Garter as the highest prize alike of diplomacy, 
state-service, and valour. But, after all, England is 
only an insignificant province of the vast realm which 
has, in the lapse of time, been conceded to the tutelage 
of St George. We find whole countries in the old 
world and in the new called by his name. We find 
—strangely enough, as will presently appear—that the 
Roman Church consecrates its religious edifices by a 
name which represents no saint in their calendar. 
Protestant Germany rejoices in his patronage; Venice 
prefers his mythical sway to that of St Mark. The 
professors of the oriental faith invoke him first among 
their apostles, prophets, martyrs, and saints. Russia 
accounts him as her Christian ‘god of battles,’ and 
the czar gives the Order of St George to those who 
can make out that they have not entirely succumbed 
to the valour of English, French, and Turkish heroes ; 
who, in their turn, get the Order of St George on the 
supposition that they have trodden the Russian to the 
dust. Surely it is worth while to collect whatever is 
known of the man whose head Time has crowned with 
such dazzling honours ; and if it be necessary, it must 
be still more interesting to trace the growth of a 
legend which has given rise to such strange and diverse 
reverence from so many different countries, and 
amongst various forms of faith. First, then, we will 
try to tell the genuine old legend as it would in all 
probability fall from the lips of an aged and enthusi- 
astic Greek priest; then we will glean whatever is 
known of the real George; and, lastly, shew how the 
fable and the history have been mixed together in the 
vague popular notion of the sainthood of George with 
which all are familiar. Thus would the Greek priest 
tell his tale. 

George of Cappadocia—so called either from his 
parents or from the school in which he was educated— 
was born in Cilicia. In youth, he was of fair and 
even lovely presence; as he grew up, he was known 
not less for brave deeds than for pure Christian faith. 
Being raised to the tribunate (military), and having 
received a summons to relinquish his furlough and 
join the eastern army of the emperor forthwith, he 
set forth on his travels. As he journeyed, he came 
near to a certain city of Libya. Now the sad case of 
that city was on this wise. Some few years before, a 
huge dragon had infested the city, breathing forth 
from his monstrous throat not only fire and smoke, but 
also plagues and death. The king of that city went 
forth to parley with the hideous enemy, and made a 
covenant with him, by which the city should supply 
to the foul beast two sheep daily, and the beast, on 
his part, abstain from his evil designs. All went well, 
until there was no longer a sheep left. Then a second 
covenant was sealed, by which, to stay the beast’s 
anger, the king agreed to sacrifice two virgins of his 
city daily. These maidens were chosen by lot, and 
many fair ones perished. At last, in an evil day, the 
fatal lot fell upon the king’s only daughter, and the 
father would have saved the maiden; but the people 
rose up enraged, saying: ‘We spared not our own 
flesh to feed the dragon, neither shall thy flesh be 
spared.’ Nevertheless, the king would fain have saved 
his child; but she would not hearken to him, listening 
only to the voice of duty and of the people. Therefore 
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she went out to the dragon’s den alone, that she 
might die for the people. As she was going towards 
the noisome cave in which the dragon dwelt, it was so 
that George drew nigh, and hearing the maiden weep- 
ing, he was troubled in heart; and having learned 
from her the cause of her sorrow, he bade her be of 
good comfort, for that he would slay the dragon. The 
maiden wept the more for such brave kind words, and 
sought to turn him from his purpose, saying that ‘he 
would surely perish;’ but George approached the 
dwelling of the monster; and when he saw the flame 
and smoke rushing from his gaping mouth, he called 
upon the sacred name, and drawing his good-sword, 
sorely smote the dragon. ‘Then taking from the 
maiden’s neck a scarf delicately wrought, he bound 
it round the monster, and putting the scarf into 
the maiden’s hand, he bade her lead the monster to 
the city-walls. There, in sight of all the wondering 
trembling people, he slew the fearful dragon. The 
king, when he learned that the name of Christ had 
wrought the wonder of his daughter’s deliverance, was 
himself, with all his people, baptised in that name. 
The king, too, gave rich gifts to the warrior; but he, 
for his part, gave them all to the poor, and resisting 
all their entreaties, he went on his way, and was seen 
no more in those parts. 

Journeying onwards, he came at length to Palestine, 
where he saw, for the first time, the cruel edict which 
Diocletian had put forth against the Christians. A 
copy of the decree was posted on the doors of the 
church to which he repaired for worship, and when his 
eye rested on the decree, his soul was moved with holy 
rage, and drawing his sword, he struck and tore down 
the imperial edict. Immediately he was seized and 
dragged before the prefect, who commanded him to 
offer sacrifice to the gods of the emperor. But this he 
could not do, and he was sent to the torture. They 
put him first into a cask full of sharp swords, and 
rolled him about, thinking they would cut him to death, 
but he was unhurt. Then the prefect sent unto him 
two cunning enchanters, who administered a deadly 
poison, which the warrior drank in the name of his 
Lord; and when they saw that no hurt followed the 
draught, the magicians themselves believed, and for 
their confession they were put to death. At last the 
angry governor bade his soldiers put the Christian to 
death by the sword; and George, knowing that his 
time had come, meekly bowed his head to the stroke, 
and gave up the ghost. 

This is the beautiful fable from which the sanctity 
of George’s two-sided character is derived: now let us 
glean a little in the harvest-field of history. The only 
man known as Cappadocian George was of humble 
parentage, and was bred to the pursuits of an honest 
trade. By dint of pleasing manners, and a certain 
energy of character, George succeeded in ingratiating 
himself with men of influence, by whose favour he was 
placed on the high road to fortune, as the selected 
contractor for bacon to the imperial army of the east. 
The temptations of this position had been felt long 
before his day, and most undoubtedly have continued 
in undiminished force up to the present hour. To 
enhance the profits of his contract, he bought up, and 
foisted upon the hapless soldiers, rusty bacon. He 
probably thought that the echo of their grumblings 
would not reach head-quarters; but he was mistaken. 
Not all the influence or wealth of himself and friends 
could save him from disgrace. ‘He, too, like his 
shadow in the legend, set out upon his travels, and 
spent his money and leisure in a way that rather 
surprises us, considering his antecedents. He became 
a collector of books on a large scale, and has the singu- 
larly high honour of being amongst the first private 
individuals who invested their fortunes in libraries. 
This fascinating pursuit probably engaged him for 
iemnd years; and it had this good effect upon his 


fortunes—that it served to wear away the unfavourable 
impression left by his dishonesty. 

But the crisis of his career was rapidly approaching. 
To understand this juncture of affairs, we must make a 
slight detour. It will be remembered that on the death 
of Constantine the Great, the empire was divided into 
two parts—Constans holding the sovereignty of the 
west, and Constantius that of the east. ‘The eastern 
emperor embraced the Arian tenets, while the western 
emperor professed the Athanasian dogmas. Athanasius 
was the patriarch of Alexandria, and, in point of fact, 
he was, in all but the name, an independent sovereign 
over a large district. His nominal superior was 
Constantius, who hated and persecuted him under the 
combined motives of religion and politics. So long as 
Constans lived, Athanasius knew that he had a firm 
friend, and at least a refuge against extreme measures 
on the part of his enemy on the Byzantine throne. 
But when Constans died, the brother was no longer 
deterred from hurling his full weight of vengeance 
against the princely archbishop of Egypt; and once 
more he succeeded in driving Athanasius from 
Alexandria into the Libyan deserts. This local revo- 
lution was effected by, and in favour of, Cappadocian 
George, aided by one Sebastian. The accomplished 
book-collector—rather than the knavish bacon-factor 
—received episcopal consecration at the hands of an 
Arian synod, and, undertaking the civil as well as the 
ecclesiastical sceptre of the Great Exile, he soon dis- 
played his real character in acts of the most unrighteous 
and cruel extortion. In this practice, he was unwisely 
indiscriminate. If he had suffered his religious pre- 
judices to govern his exactions, it would have been 
safer for himself; but he laid his heavy hand upon all 
without distinction. Clamour, loud and continuous, 
made itself heard even at the imperial eourt; but the 
heart of Constantius was sore with the memory of 
the many occasions on which the city of Alexandria 
had stubbornly resisted his royal will; and he not 
only turned a deaf ear to all complaints, but actually 
encouraged his minion by eulogising his virtue and 
piety. All this was very hard to be borne, and the 
smothered hatred of the mighty city only waited for an 
opportunity to throw off its burden and signalise its 
vengeance. Constantius died, just in time to escape 
the dethronement which he had richly deserved at the 
hands of Julian. Julian is called the Apostate; but 
he never was anything but a pagan from first to last; 
so that the epithet apostate must be understood as 
indicating merely a reactionary policy. As a pagan, 
then, it was not at all likely that he would enter into 
the controversies and quarrels of Christians, unless for 
political purposes. But it was not at all a dispute in 
doctrine which lay between George and his spiritual 
flock: it was simply a question of taxes. The people 
had been cowed by the conviction that the Emperor 
Constantius would support his subordinate from 
considerations of religious opinion. So that as soon 
as they heard that the philosophic Julian had 
ascended the throne, they threw aside all fear, relied 
upon the simple justice of their cause, and, weary 
with vexation, proceeded to administer lynch-law 
upon the reckless tyrant of their city. They seized 
him, slew him, dragged his corpse through the streets 
on the back of a camel, and, finally, chopping it in 
pieces, threw it into the sea, lest by any chance his 
co-religionists should seek to further their own views 
at the expense of human justice, by exalting the 
tyrant to the dignity of a martyr, and his relics to the 
honours of adoration. They wished his name to be an 
offence for ever amongst men, if remembered at all. 
This is the true story of the only George known to 
history. 

We next ask, how he came to be a martyr and saint, 
with so unusually splendid a halo round his brow? 
Shortly after his death, when his evil deeds had 
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apparently left no trace behind them, men of his own 
professed faith began to think of those points in which 
they agreed with him ; and began, too, to think that 
the persecution they were experiencing had its type, 
if not its actual commencement, in the horrid death 
of their own bishop, George. They thought about it 
until the idea acquired probability, and talked them- 
selves into a belief that it was true. Nothing was 
easier, in those days, than to pick up a few wild stray 
flowers of legendary poetry, and to weave them into 
a chaplet for some favoured hero. Early Attic history 
consists almost entirely of the same sort of fable as 
that which invests the name of St George; and if we 
look for the correspondence of the dragon, we are at 
least assisted in our search by a passage in the pro- 
bably spurious ‘Remains’ of St George, which clearly 
indicates Athanasius as the dragon—at anyrate, the 
dragon is no insuperable difficulty in a case where 
polemics enter largely. When the Arians became 
absorbed into the Latin Church, it was policy to 
admit their saints along with them; George was 
accordingly canonised. On the other hand, when the 
entire calendar wag revised by Pope Gelasius III., it 
appeared advisable to deprive George of his place in 
the calendar, and to assign him an honourable prom- 
inence amongst ‘those decent, doubtful men, whose 
works are known to God rather than to men.’ Further 
—as the separation between the Latin and the Eastern 
Churches became more and more decided—although 
there was not a formal division of the calendar, it was 
not unnatural that the two following principles should 
have something to do with the ultimate form of the 
calendar as held by the respective churches: First, each 
church would cherish a preference for the saints of 
its own growth; and second, in proportion to the lack 
of esteem evinced by the one church, would be the 
fervent adoration of the other church. Thus, the man 
whom the Latin Church had degraded, was by the 
Greek Church elevated to the highest rank. Hence it 


has happened that St George is the chief of the oriental 
saints, while he has no place in the western calendar, 
although his name is familiarly used in the consecra- 
tion of Roman Catholic chapels (St George’s Southwark, 


for example). From this statement, it is easily under- 
stood how all Russian patronage is vested in St George. 
We have still to account for the connection of St 
George with England; and this is the most probable 
explanation: When the British Crusaders——especially 
the Lion-hearted king—went forth to Palestine, they 
went under the protection of saints generally, but 
must have felt rather at a loss for a saint that they 
could call peculiarly their own. Other nations had 
their saintly badges and sacred banners, and spirit- 
stirring invocations: why not England? In the 
harbours of Greece and of the Archipelago, English 
ears would catch the melody in which the mariner 
chanted the praises of his martyred St George: and 
when Richard came to learn the story of the beloved 
saint, it was one to charm his fancy and to touch 
his heart. Seeing, then, that no western nation 
had recognised the glorious sainthood of George, he 
adopted the legend and the name as the model and 
type of his own intended exploits. His illustrious 
prowess reflected fresh interest on the legend—gave it, 
in fact, anew meaning. On his return to England, he 
fulfilled the substance of many a vow breathed amid 
the din of battle, by instituting the festival of St 
George in the year 1222. 

When Edward III. instituted his Order of the 
Garter, he looked about, according to precedent, for a 
patron saint; and surely none worthier to be the head 
and fountain of England’s decorative honour could 
have been found than he who was supposed—and 
believed in those days—to have inspired the marvel- 
lous achievements of the great Ceur de Lion. Thus 
it has come to pass that St George for Merry England 


is the response to the cry ‘St George for Holy Russia ;’ 
and thus may legends find a home in the hearts and 
=a of nations who do not believe one word of 
them. 


SPARE MONEY. 


Oxe would suppose, from the clamours of frugal 
patriots in the House of Commons, that this was a 
country in a state of desperate poverty and embar- 
rassment. Go in a deputation to the Treasury to 
plead for a few thousand pounds to accomplish some 
important public object; and, to judge by the response 
you get, it might appear as if the British community 
had not a spare penny beyond what was strictly 
required to keep square with its creditors, and support 
a handful of troops and ships. Yet, strange to say, 
we export a hundred and twenty millions of goods 
annually now, against about fifty millions’ worth in 
1841, and our ordinary national expenditure is not 
greatly beyond what it was forty years ago, while our 
population is not much less than doubled. Listen to 
Mr Williams of Lambeth and Mr Roebuck of Sheffield, 
and you would think it a great matter to save twenty- 
pence at any time to the nation; and then, again, go 
to dine with a merchant of London, or a manufacturer 
of Manchester, and you see a luxury in furniture, in 
eating, and in drinking, beyond anything of the kind 
that has ever been known in the world. A mercer of 
the latter town is said to have spent forty thousand 
pounds lately in decorating his country-house. One 
of its leading men went, not long ago, into a jeweller’s 
shop with his wife, and spent in jewellery for her 
adornment a sum exceeding eleven hundred pounds. 
It is believed to be not uncommon for a Manchester 
married lady to spend eight hundred a year in dress. 
To give five hundred, seven hundred, or even a 
thousand for a single picture, while on the easel of a 
living artist, is no uncommon act of these merchant- 
princes. Parsimony seems to be a word only heard 
of in the House of Commons. 

Leaving the House itself to explain how its pro- 
minent feelings and transactions so often do not 
represent any general sentiment or sense in the nation 
at large—which, however, we take leave to think is 
a very alarming thing for the House of Commons—we 
would fain say something about the positive fact of 
the great luxury here adverted to. We sympathise 
with the rewards of industry, and of course deprecate 
all interferences of the nature of sumptuary laws. We 
assert the right of each individual, be he a fortunate 
speculator, or only a clever artisan in the enjoyment 
of high wages, to spend his money as he pleases. But 
it is one thing to have a right, and another to use it 
rightly. When we see a man largely, perhaps suddenly 
enriched, and employing his wealth only in what 
ministers to his own or his family’s personal gratifica- 
tions—what solaces the appetites, the senses, or the 
vanities—we feel, and we are entitled to feel, some- 
what shocked. Now, scarcely any rich man is wholly 
shut up against charities in this country. Few but 
subscribe to something, or disburse a little money 
when they hear of a case of extraordinary distress. 
But the question is, Do the rich, in general, make a 
right division between their own indulgences and the 
claims of humanity? Even in what they spend on 
themselves, it may be questioned, Do they, in general, 
spend wisely, or otherwise ? 

Our belief is, that the fortunate classes in general 
bestow far too much on the indulgence of appetite, 
caprice, and ostentation, compared with what a 
Christian humanity can approve of, and in doing so 
act unwisely even for themselves. 

We will not attempt to excite a mere feeling on the 
subject by exhibiting the contrast between the home 
of superfluous wealth and the home of want, powerful 
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as that contrast must be in moving benevolent minds. 
We leave aside that moral obligation of the rich which 
was expressed in its extreme form in the injunction to 
the young man to sell off what he had and give it to 
the poor. We refrain for the present from remarks on 
that immoral glorification of wealth which tempts so 
many men into frauds and defalcations, that they may 
appear not less grand than certain of their neighbours, 
and prompts to a general vying one with another, 
in appearances which, after all, only provoke mutual 
jealousy, and never procure any real or permanent 
honour. We put the whole matter on simply rational 
ground. Beyond, we say, a certain moderate satisfac- 
tion to the immediate wants, money loses power in 
a rapidly increasing ratio. In other words, after the 
simplest needs are supplied, it takes always more and 
more to procure us any pleasure, either for the senses 
or the tastes. ‘To illustrate what we mean, cream 
instead of milk to our tea—what may be purchased 
in favourable circumstances for a penny—will yield 
fully as much gratification as an additional wing to 
an already comfortable house. The first help to 
locomotion in the setting up of a one-horse carriage 
is more appreciated than afterwards will be the change 
to a first-class carriage with liveried servants. It 
often indeed happens that an extension in style, the 
setting up of a country-house in addition to one in 
town, the opening of intercourse with an aristocratic 
circle of society, is rather productive of discomfort 


stances—should seek to bring up the less fortunate in 
these respects as far as possible towards their own 
happy state—striving to do God’s work on earth in 
the lessening of evil and the diffusion of good, and 
finding their all-sufficient reward in the joy reflected 
from the faces of their fellow-creatures. There is no 
equally great law over us here below, and positively 
no other method of indefinitely extending our enjoy- 
ment of life and its blessings. Everything else is 


bell-ringing, peacocks’ feathers, tinsel, and trash. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XCVII—SPEECHES IN COUNCIL. 


‘Hretans!’ began the chief, for such in reality was 
the old Indian, ‘ my children, and brothers in council! 
I appeal to you to stay judgment in this matter, I 
am your chief, but I claim no consideration for that; 
Wakono is my son, but for him I ask no favour; I de- 
mand only justice and right—such as would be given to 
the humblest in our tribe; I ask no more for my son 
Wakono. Wakono is a brave warrior: who among 
you does not know it? His shield is garnished with 
many trophies taken from the hated pale-face; his 
leggings are fringed with scalps of the Utah and 
Cheyenne; at his heels drag the long locks of the 
Pawnee and Arapaho. Who will deny that Wakono— 


than of true happiness. We have not, therefore, been 
surprised to hear various wealthy men declare that, | 
after the first two thousand a yearpthey were sensible | 
of little improvement in their position in this world. | 
It might only have been added, that the serious needs | 
of life may all be satisfied for much less than that | 
sum, and long before so much bas been attained, 
expenditure, in the generality of cases, takes the form 
of show instead of substance, and the spender feels that 
he is doing little to increase his own real enjoyments. 

This is a rule, however, which does not apply when 
our abundance is employed in the gratification of the 
moral feelings. 
more of an overplus for the benefit of others, and 
find that in the luxury of doing good, as it has been 
well called, there is no such palling of the appetite 
as to dull the pleasure, or demand more and more to 
give us a sensation. Here, then, is the wise way 
of bestowing unneeded wealth. 

But how? Many, in spending on costly luxuries, 
think they are doing good in the best possible way, 
by creating a gainful employment for the industrious 
classes. It is a most soothing unction to lay to their 
souls; but the immediate gratification proposed to 
themselves in the first place should of itself raise a 
suspicion of the soundness of the idea. The truth 
is, that to employ people in the making of anything 
not actually required or truly to be enjoyed, is to 
misapply means, seeing that the people would be 
supported by these means to better purpose in being 
set to work which was to redound to actual grati- 
fication, and always the more so if the gratification 
were that of a large instead of a small number, or 
if the resulting work were capable of being turned 
to some account in realising further means for human 
gratification. 

To apply superfluous wealth to really good purpose 
calls for the exercise of great judgment in the consi- 
deration of circumstances. Direct relief of suffering, 
succour of the virtuous poor, claim and deserve a 
part. Means for that intellectual and moral advance- 
ment of the community which promises to diminish 
suffering and anticipate disaster in future, merit 
another and considerable portion. The general duty in 
the case is, that the fortunate part of the community 
—fortunate, it may be, in natural talent or self-denial 
—fortunate, perhaps, only in the course of. circum- 


We may go on spending more and | 


my son Wakono—is a brave warrior ?’ 

A murmur of assent was the response to this 
paternal appeal. 

‘The Spanish wolf, too, is a warrior —a brave 
warrior; I deny it not. He is stout of heart and 
strong of arm; he has taken many scalps from the 
enemies of the Hietan; I honour him for his achieve- 
| ments; who among us does not ?’ 

A general chorus of grunts and other ejaculations 
from both council and spectators responded to this 


| interrogatory. ‘The response, both in tone and manner, 


was strongly in the affirmative; and I could tell by 
this that the renegade was the favourite. 


The old chief also perceived that such was the 


prevailing sentiment, and, despite his pretensions to 
fair-play, he was evidently nettled at the reply. The 
father of Wakono was undoubtedly no Brutus. 

After a momentary pause, he resumed speech, but 
in a tone entirely altered. He was now painting 
the reverse side of Hissoo-royo’s portrait, and as he 

| threw in the darker touches, it was with evident pique 
| and hostility. 

‘I honour the Spanish wolf,’ he continued ; ‘I honour 
him for his strong arm and his stout heart: I have 
said so; but hear me, Hietans—hear me, children and 
brothers! there are two of every kind—there is a 
night and a day—a winter and a summer—a green 
prairie and a desert plain, and like these is the tongue 
of Hissoo-royo. It speaks two ways that differ as the 
light from the darkness—it is double—it forks like the 
| tongue of the rattle-serpent—it is not to be believed.’ 
| 


The chief ceased speaking, and the Spanish wolf was 
permitted to make reply. He did not attempt to 
defend himself from the charge of the ‘double tongue ;’ 
| perhaps he knew that the accusation was just enough, 
and he had no reason to tremble for his popularity on 
that score. He must have been a great liar, indeed, 
to have excelled or even equalled the most ordinary 
story-teller in the Comanche nation ; for the mendacity 
of these Indians would have been a match for Sparta 
herself. 

The renegade did not even deny the aspersion: he 
seemed to be confident in his case; he simply replied: 

‘If the tongue of Hissoo-royo is double, let not the 
council rely upon his words; let witnesses be called; 
there are many who are ready to testify to the truth 
of what Hissoo-royo has spoken.’ 
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I: ‘First hear Wakono! Let Wakono be heard! Where 


is Wakono?’ 

These demands were made by various members of 
the council, who spoke almost simultaneously. 

Once more the crier’s voice was heard calling 
*Wakono!’ 

* Brothers!’ again spoke the chief; ‘it is for this I 
would stay your judgment. My son is not here; he 
went back upon the trail, and has not returned. I 
know not his purpose. My heart is in doubt—but not 
in fear. Wakono is a strong warrior, and can take care 
of himself. He will not be long absent ; he must soon 
return. For this I ask you to delay the judgment.’ 

A murmur of disapprobation followed this avowal. 
The allies of the Spanish wolf evidently mustered 
stronger than the friends of the young chief. 

The renegade once more addressed the council. 

‘ What trifling would this be, warriors of the Hietan ? 
Two suns have gone down, and this question is not 
decided! I ask only justice. By our laws, the judg- 
ment cannot stand over. The captives must belong to 
some one. I claim them as mine, and I offer witnesses 
to prove my right. Wakono has no claim, else why 
is he not here to avow it. He has no proofs but his 
own word; he is ashamed to stand before you without 
proof—that is why he is now absent from the camp.’ 

*Wakono is not absent,’ cried a voice from among 
the bystanders; ‘he is in the camp!’ 

This announcement produced a sensation, and I 
could perceive that the old chief partook equally with 
the others of the surprise thus created. 

‘Who says Wakono is in the camp?’ inquired he 
in a loud voice. 

An Indian stepped forth from the crowd of specta- 
tors. I recognised the man whom I had met crossing 
from the horse-guard. 

* Wakono is in the camp,’ repeated he, as he paused 
outside the circle. ‘I saw the young chief; I spoke 
with him.’ 

‘ When ?’ 

* Only now.’ 

* Where ?’ 

The man pointed to the scene of our accidental 
rencontre. 

*He was going yonder,’ said he; ‘he went among 
the trees—I saw him no more.’ 

This intelligence evidently increased the astonish- 
ment of all. They could not comprehend why Wakono 
should be upon the ground, and yet not come forward 
to assert his claim. Had he abandoned it altogether? 

The father of the claimant appeared as much 
puzzled as any one; he made no attempt to explain 
the absence of his son: he could not; he stood silent, 
and evidently in a state of mystification. 

Several now suggested that a search be made for the 
absent warrior. It was proposed to send messengers 
throughout the camp—to search the grove. 

My blood ran cold as I listened to the proposal; my 
knees trembled beneath me. I knew that if the grove 
was to be searched, I should have no chance of remain- 
ing longer concealed. The dress of Wakono was con- 
spicuous; I saw that there was none other like it: 
no other wore a robe of jaguar-skins, and this would 
betray me. Even the paint would not avail: I should 
be led into the firelight; the counterfeit would be 
detected. I should be butchered upon the spot—per- 
haps tortured for the treatment we had given the true 
Wakono, which would soon become known. 

My apprehensions had reached the climax of acute- 
ness, when they were suddenly relieved by some words 
from the Spanish wolf. 

‘Why search for Wakono?’ cried he; *‘ Wakono 
knows his own name; it has been called, and loud 
enough. Wakono has ears—surely he can hear for 
himself, if he be in the camp, Call him again, if you 
will!’ 


This proposition appeared reasonable. It was 
adopted, and the crier once more summoned the 
young chief by name. 

The voice, as all perceived, could have been heard 
to the furthest bounds of the camp, and far beyond. 

An interval was allowed, during which there reigned 
perfect silence, every one bending his ears to listen. 
There came no answer—no Wakono appeared to the 
summons. 

‘Now!’ triumphantly exclaimed the renegade, ‘is it 
not as I have said? Warriors! I demand your 
judgment.’ 

There was no immediate reply. A long pause fol- 
lowed, during which no one spoke, either in the circle 
or among the spectators. 

At length the oldest of the council rose, re-lit the 
calumet, and, after taking a whiff from the tube, 
handed it to the Indian seated on his left. This one, 
in like manner, passed it to the next, and he to the 
next, until the pipe had made the circuit of the fire, 
and was returned to the old warrior who had first 
smoked from it. The latter now laid aside the pipe, 
and in a formal manner, but in a voice inaudible to 
the spectators, proposed the question. The vote was 
taken in rotation, and was also delivered sotto voce. 
The judgment only was pronounced aloud. 

The decision was singular, and somewhat unexpected. 
The jury had been moved by a strong leaning towards 
equity, and an amicable adjustment that might prove 
acceptable to all parties. 

The horse was adjudged to Wakono—the maiden 
was declared the property of the Spanish wolf! 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 
A BOUGH COURTSHIP. 

The decision appeared to give satisfaction to all. 
A grim smile upon his face testified that the renegade 
himself was pleased. How could he be otherwise? 
He had certainly the best of the suit, for what was 
a beautiful horse to a beautiful woman, and such a 
woman ? 

Even the white-haired chief seemed satisfied. Per- 
haps, of the two, the old savage jockey preferred the 
horse? It might have been different had Wakono 
been upon the ground. I was much mistaken if he 
would so tamely have acquiesced in the decision. 

Yes, the renegade was satisfied—more than that, 
he was rejoiced. His bearing bespoke his consciousness 
of the possession of a rare and much-coveted thing. 
He was unable to conceal the gratification he felt; and 
with an air of triumph and exultation, he approached 
the spot where the captive sat. 

As soon as the sentence was pronounced, the Indians 
who had been seated rose to their feet. The council 
was dismissed. Some of the members strolled off on 
their own business ; others remained by the great fire, 
mixing among their comrades, no longer with the 
solemn gravity of councillors, but chatting, laughing, 
shouting, and gesticulating as glibly and gaily as if 
they had been so many French dancing-masters. 

The trial and its objects appeared to be at once 
forgotten ; neither plaintiff, defendant, nor cause, 
seemed any longer to occupy the thoughts of any one. 
The horse had been delivered to a friend of Wakono— 
the maiden to Hissco-royo—and the thing was settled 
and over. 

Perhaps, here and there, some young brave, with a 
pain in his heart, may have bent wistful glances upon 
the lovely captive. No doubt there were many who 
looked with envious thoughts upon Hissoo-royo and 
his fortunes. If so, their emotions were concealed, 
their glances furtive. 

After the council was over, no one interfered—no 
one seemingly took any interest either in the renegade 
or his pale-faced squaw ; they were left to themselves. 

And to me. From that moment, my eyes and 
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thoughts rested only on them; I saw no one else; 
I thought of nothing else; I watched but the ‘wolf’ 
and his victim. 

The old chief had retired into the tent. 
been left alone. 

Only a moment alone. Had it been otherwise, I 
should have sprung forward. My fingers had moved 
mechanically towards my knife; but there was not 
time. In the next instant, Hissoo-royo stood beside her. 

He addressed her in Spanish; he did not desire the 
others to understand what was said. Speaking in this 
language, there would be less danger. 

There was one who listened to every word. I 
listened—not a syllable escaped me. 

‘Now!’ began he, in an exulting tone—‘ Now, Dofia 
Isolina de Vargas! you have heard? I know you 
understand the tongue in which the council has spoken 
—your native tongue. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

The brute was jeering her. 

*You are mine—soul and body, mine; you have 
heard ?’ 

‘I have heard,’ was the reply, in a tone of resig- 
nation ! 

*And surely you are satisfied; are you not? You 
should be. I am white as yourself—I have saved you 
from the embrace of a red Indian. Surely you are 
satisfied with the judgment?’ 

*I am satisfied.’ 

This was uttered in the same tone of resignation. 
The answer somewhat surprised me. 

*’Tis a lie!’ rejoined the brutal monster; ‘you are 
playing false with me, sweet sefiorita. But yesterday 
you spoke words of scorn— you would scorn me 
still?’ 

*I have no power to scorn you; I am your captive.’ 

*Carrambo! you speak truth. You have no power 
either to scorn or refuse me. Ha, ha, ha! And as 
little do I care if you did; you may like me or not 
at your pleasure. Perhaps you will take to me in 
time, as much as I may wish it; but that will be for 
your consideration, sweet sefiorita! Meanwhile, you 
are mine—body and soul you are mine, and I mean 
to enjoy my prize after my own fashion.’ 

The coarse taunt caused my blood, already hot 
enough, to boil within my veins. I grasped the haft 
of my knife, and like a tiger stood cowering on the 
spring. My intent was, first to cut down the ruffian, 
and then set free the limbs of the captive with the 
blood-stained blade. 

The chances were still against me. A score of 
savages were yet around the fire. Even should he fall 
at the first blow, I could not hope to get clear. 

But I could bear it no longer; and would have 
risked the chances at that moment, had not my foot 
been stayed by some words that followed. 


Tsolina had 


*Come!’ exclaimed the renegade, speaking to his 
victim, and making sign for her to follow him—‘ Come, 


sweet sefiorita! This place is too public. I would 
talk with you elsewhere: I know where there are softer 
spots for that fair form to recline upon—pretty glades 
and arbours, choice retreats within the shadow of the 
grove. There, dearest, shall we retire. Vamos!’ 

Though hideous the signification of this mock-poetic 
speech, I joyed at hearing it; it arrested my hand 
and limb, both of which had been ready for action. 
It promised a better opportunity. 

With an effort, therefore, I restrained myself, and 
resolved to wait. 

I listened for the reply of Isolina; I watched her 
as well; I noted her every movement: 

I saw that she*pointed to her limbs—to the thong- 
fastenings around her ankles. 

‘How can I follow you?’ she inquired, in a calm 
voice, and in a tone of surprise. Surely that tone was 
feigned? Surely she meditated some design? 

‘True,’ said the man, turning back, and drawing the 


Sete 


knife from his belt. “Carrai! I had not thought of 
that; but we shall soon’—— 

He did not finish the sentence; he stopped in the 
middle of it, and in an attitude that betokened hesi- 
tation. In this attitude he remained a while, gazing 
into the eyes of his victim: then, as if suddenly 
changing his mind, he struck the knife back into its 
sheath, and at the same time cried out: 

‘By the Virgin! I shall not trust you. You are too 
free of limb, sweet margarita! you might try to give 
me the slip. ‘This is a better plan. Come! raise 
yourself up—a little higher—so. Now we go—now 
for the grove. Vamos!’ 

While delivering the last words, the ruffian bent 
himself over the half-prostrate captive; and, placing 
his arm underneath, wound it around her waist. He 
then raised her upward until her bosom rested upon 
his—the bosom of my betrothed in juxtaposition with 
the painted breast of this worse than savage ! 

I saw it, and slew him not ; I saw it, and kept cool— 
I can scarcely tell why, for it is not a characteristic of 
my nature. My nerves, from being so much played 
upon during the preceding hours, had acquired the 
firmness of steel; perhaps this enabled me to endure 
the sight—this, combined with the almost certain 
prospect of an improved opportunity. 

At all events, I kept cool, and remained in my place; 
though only for a moment longer. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 
THE CBISIS. 


The renegade having raised the unresisting captive 
in his arms, proceeded to carry her from the spot. 
He scarcely carried her; her feet, naked and bound, 
were trailing upon the grass, both together. 

He passed the lodge, and was going towards the 
copse, in an oblique direction. The savages who saw 
him only shouted and laughed ! 

I waited neither to see nor hear more. Still keeping 
within the timber, I glided along its edge; with quick 
but noiseless step I went, making for the same point 
towards which the ruffian ravisher was tending. 

I arrived first, and, stooping under the shadow of 
the trees, waited, with knife in hand, firm grasped 
and ready. 

His burden had delayed him; he had stopped mid- 
way to rest, and was now standing scarcely ten paces 
from the edge of the grove, with the girl still in his 
arms, and apparently leaning against him. 

There was a momentary wavering in my mind, as 
to whether I should not then rush forth, and strike 
the coup. The chance seemed as good as I might 
have. 

I was about deciding in the affirmative, when I saw 
that Hissoo-royo had again taken up his burden, and 
was moving towards me. He was making directly for 
the spot where I stood. The crisis was near! 

It was even nearer than I thought. The man had 
scarcely made three steps from the point of rest, when 
I saw him stumble and fall to the earth, carrying the 
captive along with him! 

The fall appeared accidental. I might have deemed 
it so, but for the wild shout with which it was accom- 
panied. Something more than a mere stumble elicited 
that fearful cry! 

There was a short struggle upon the ground—the 
bodies became separated. One was seen to spring 
suddenly back; I saw it was Isolina! There was 
something in her hand—both moonlight and firelight 
gleamed upon a crimsoned blade! 

She who grasped it bent for an instant downward— 
its keen edge severed the thongs from her limbs, and 
the moment after, she was running in full flight across 
the level sward of the camp-ground. 

Without reflection, I sprang out of the covert and 
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rushed after. I passed the renegade, who had half- 
regained his feet, and appeared but slightly wounded. 
Astonishment as much as aught else seemed to hold 
him to the spot. He was shouting and swearing— 
calling for help, and uttering threats of vengeance. 

I could have slain him, and was half-inclined to the 
act; but there was no time to stay. I only thought 
of overtaking the fugitive, and aiding her in her flight. 

The alarm was given—the camp was in commotion 
—fifty savages were starting upon the chase. 

As we ran, my eyes fell upon a horse—a white horse. 
It was the steed; a man was leading him by a lazo. 
He was taking him from the fires towards the ground 
occupied by the mustangs; he was going to picket him 
on the grass. 

Horse and man were directly in front of us, as we 
ran—in front of the fugitive. She was making towards 
them ; I divined her intention. 

In a few seconds she was up to the horse, and had | 
seized the rope. The Indian struggled, and tried to 
take it away from her; the red blade gleamed in his 
eyes, and he gave back. 

He still clung to the rope, but in an instant it was 
cut from his hands, and, quick as thought, the heroic 
woman leaped upon the back of the steed, and was 


seen galloping away. 

The Indian was one of the horse-guards, and was | 
therefore armed; he carried bow and quiver. Before | 
the horse had galloped beyond reach, he had bent his | 
bow, and sent an arrow from the string. I heard the | 
‘wheep’ of the shaft, and fancied I heard it strike; | 
but the steed kept on! 

I had plucked up one of the long spears as I ran 
across the camp. Before the Indian could adjust | 
another arrow to the string, I had pinned him to the | 

Tass. 
5 I drew back the spear, and, keeping the white horse | 
in view, ran on. 

I was soon in the midst of the mustangs; many of 
them had already stampeded, and were galloping to 
and fro over the ground. The guards were dismayed, | 
but as yet knew not the cause of the alarm. The | 
steed with his rider passed safely through their line. 

I was following on foot. Fifty savages were after 
me; I could hear their shouts. 

I could hear them cry ‘ Wakono,’ but I was soon far 
in advance of all. The horse-guards, as I passed them, 
were shouting ‘ Wakono!’ 

As soon as I had cleared the horse-drove, I again | 
perceived the steed; but he was now some distance | 
off. To my joy, he was going in the right direction— | 
straight for the yuccas upon the hill. My men would | 
see and intercept him. 

I ran along the stream with all speed. I reached 
the broken bank, and, without stopping, rushed into 
the gully for my horse. | 

What was my astonishment to find that he was | 
gone!—my noble steed gone, and in his place the | 
spotted mustang of the Indian! I looked up and | 
down the channel; I looked along its tienen 
was not in sight. 

I was puzzled, perplexed, furious. I knew no| 
explanation of the mystery—I could think of none. 
Who could have done it? Who? My followers must 
have done it? Rube must have done it? but why? 
In my hot haste, I could find no reason for this 
singular action. 

I had no time to reflect—not a moment. I drew 
the animal from the water, and leaping upon his back, 
rode out of the channel. 

As I regained the level of the plain, I saw mounted 
men, a crowd of them coming from the camp. They 
were the savages in pursuit; one was far ahead of 
the rest, and before I could turn my horse to flee, 
he was close up to me. In the moonlight I easily | 
recognised him—it was Hissoo-royo the renegade. 


‘Slave!’ shouted he, speaking in the Comanche 
tongue, and with furious emphasis, ‘it is you who 
have planned this. Squaw! coward! you shall die! 
The white captive is mine—mine, Wakono! and 
you’——. 

He did not finish the sentence. I still carried the 
Comanche spear; my six months’ service in a lance- 
regiment now stood me in stead ; the mustang behaved 
handsomely, and carried me full tilt upon my foe. 

In another instant the renegade and his horse were 
parted; the former lay levelled upon the grass, 
transfixed with the long spear, while the latter was 
galloping riderless over the plain! 

At this crisis I perceived the crowd coming up, and 
close to the spot. There were twenty or more, and I 
saw that I should soon be surrounded. 

A happy idea came opportunely to my relief. All 


| along I had observed that I was mistaken for Wakono. 


The Indians in the camp had cried ‘Wakono;’ the 
horse-guards shouted ‘Wakono’ as I passed; the 
pursuers were calling ‘Wakono’ as they rode up; 
the renegade had fallen with the name upon his 
lips: the spotted horse, the robe of jaguar-skins, the 
plumed head-dress, the red hand, the white cross, all 
proclaimed me Wakono! 

I urged my horse forward, and reined up in front 
of the pursuers. I raised my arm, and shook it in 


| 
menace before their faces; at the same instant, I | 


cried out in a loud voice: 

‘Iam Wakono! Death to him who follows!’ 

I spoke in Comanche. I was not so sure of the 
correctness of my words—either of the pronunciation or 
the syntax—but I had the gratification to perceive that 
I was understood. Perhaps my gestures helped the 
savages to comprehend me—the meaning of these was 


| not to be mistaken. 


From whatever cause, the pursuers made no further 
advance; but one and all, drawing in their horses, 
halted upon the spot. 

I stayed not for further parley, but, wheeling 
quickly round, galloped off as fast as the mustang 
could carry me. 


CHAPTER C. 
THE LAST CHASE, 


On facing towards the hill, I perceived the steed still 
not so distant. His white body, gleaming under the 


clear moonlight, could have been easily distinguished | 


at a far greater distance. I had expected to see him 


much further away; but, after all, the tilt of lances, | 


and the menace delivered to the pursuing horsemen, 


had scarcely occupied a score of seconds, and he could | 


not in the time have gone out of sight. 


He was still running between myself ‘and the foot | 
of the hill—apparently keeping along the bank of the || 


stream. 

I put the Indian horse to his full speed. The point 
of my knife served for whip and spur. I was no longer 
encumbered with the spear; it had been left in the 
body of Hissoo-royo. 

I kept my eyes fixed upon the steed, but he was fast 
closing in to the timber that skirted the base of the 
hill; he was nearing the bend where I had taken to 
the water,-and would soon be hidden from my view 
behind the bushes. 

All at once I saw him swerve, and strike away to 
the left, across the open plain. To my surprise I saw 
this, for I had conjectured that his rider was aiming 
to reach the cover offered by the thicket. 

Without waiting to think of an explanation, I headed 
the mustang into the diagonal line, and galloped 
forward. 

I was in hopes of getting nearer by the advantage 
thus given me, but I was ill satisfied with the creeping 
pace of the Indian horse, so unlike the long, free 
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stretch of my noble Moro. 
was I not bestriding him? 

The white steed soon shot clear of the hill, and was 
now running upon the plain that stretched beyond it. 

I saw that I was not gaining upon him; on the 
contrary, he was every moment widening the distance 
between us. Where was Moro? Why had he been 
taken away ? 

At that instant I perceived a dark horseman making 
along the foot of the ridge, as if to intercept me; he was 
dashing furiously through the thicket that skirted the 
base of the declivity. I could hear the bushes rattling 
against the flanks of his horse; he was evidently making 
all the haste in his power, at the same time aiming to 
keep concealed from the view of any one upon the plain. 

I recognised my horse, and upon his back the thin, 
lank form of the earless trapper ! 

We met the moment after, at the point where the 
thicket ended. Without a word passing between us, 
both simultaneously flung ourselves to the ground, 
exchanged horses, and remounted. Thank Heaven! 
Moro was at Jast between my knees! 

‘Now, young fellur!’ cried the trapper, as I parted 
from him, ‘gallip like durnation, an kitch up wi’ 
her! We'll soon be arter on yur trail—all right thur. 
Away!’ 

I needed no prompting from Rube; his speech was 
not finished before I had sprung my horse forward, 
and was going like the wind. 

It was only then that I could comprehend why the 
horses had been changed; a ruse it was—an after- 
thought of the cunning trappers! Had I mounted 
my own conspicuous steed by the camp, the Indians 
would in all probability have suspected something, and 
continued the pursuit; it was the spotted mustang 
that had enabled me to carry out the counterfeit ! 

I had now beneath me a horse I could depend upon ; 
and with renewed vigour I bent myself to the chase. 
For the third time, the black and white stallions were 
to make trial of their speed—for the third time was it 
to be a struggle between these noble creatures. 

Would the struggle be hard, and long? Would 
Moro again be defeated? Such were my reflections as 
I swept onward in the pursuit. 

I rode in silence; I scarcely drew breath, so keen 
were my apprehensions about the result. 

A long start had the prairie-horse. My delay had 
thrown me far behind him—nearly a mile. But for 
the friendly light, I should have lost sight of him 
altogether; but the plain was open, the moon shining 
brightly, and the snow-white form, like a meteor, 
beaconed me onward. 


Where was he? Why 


rapidly gained upon the steed. 
running at his fleetest? 
slowly than was his wont? 

Oh! could his rider but know who was coming 
after !—could she but hear me! I would have called, 
but the distance was still too great. She could not 
have heard even my shouts; how could she distinguish 
my voice? 

I galloped on in silence. I was gaining—constantly 
and rapidly gaining. Surely I was drawing nearer ? 
or were my eyes playing false under the light of the 
moon ? 

I fancied that the steed was running heavily—slowly 
and heavily—as if he was labouring in the race. I 
fancied—no, it was no fancy—I was sure of it! Beyond 
a doubt, he was not going at his swiftest speed ! 

What could it mean? Was he broken by fatigue ? 

Still nearer and nearer I came, until scarcely three 
hundred yards appeared between us. I fancied that 
my shouts might be heard, that my voice —— 

I called aloud; I called the name of my betrothed, 
coupling it with my own; but no answer came back— 
no sign of recognition to cheer me. 


Surely he was not 
Surely he was going more 


I had not galloped far, before perceiving that I | 


The ground that now lay between us favoured a 
race-course speed; and I was about putting my horse 
to his full stretch, when, to my astonishment, I saw 
the steed stagger forward, and fall headlong to the 
earth! 

It did not check my career, and in a few seconds 
more I was upon the spot, and halting over horse and 
rider, still prostrate. 

I flung myself from the saddle, and drew nearer. 
Isolina had disengaged herself, and risen to her feet. 
With her right hand clasping the red knife, she stood 
confronting me. 

‘Savage! approach me not!’ she cried in the 
Comanche tongue, and with a gesture that told her 
determination. 

*Tsolina! Iam not—— It is’-—— 

‘Henri!’ 

No words interrupted that wild embrace; no sound 
could be heard save that made by our hearts, as they 
throbbed closely together. . ” * 

Silently I stood upon the plain with my betrothed 
|in my arms. Moro was by our side, proudly curving 
his neck and chafing the steel between his foaming 
| lips. At our feet lay the prairie-horse with the barb 
| in his vitals, and the feathered shaft protruding from 
| his side. His eyes were fixed and glassy; blood still 
ran from his spread nostrils; but his beautiful limbs 

were motionless in death! 

Horsemen were “seen approaching the spot. We 
| did not attempt to flee from them: I recognised my 
| followers. 
| We looked back over the plain; there was no sign 
| of pursuit; but for all that, we did not tarry there. 
We knew not how soon the Indians might be after us; 
the friends of Hissoo-royo might start forth upon the 
trail of Wakono! 

It was near daybreak when we halted to rest, and 
then only after the prairie had been fired behind us. 

We found shelter in a pretty grove of acacias, and 


| a grassy turf on which to repose. My wearied followers 
| soon fell asleep. 


| I slept not; I watched over the slumbers of my 


| betrothed. Her beautiful head rested upon my knees ; 
| her soft damask cheek was pillowed upon the robe of 
jaguar-skins, and my eyes were upon it. The thick 
tresses had fallen aside, and I saw 
The matador, too, had been merciful! or had gold 
bribed him from his cruel intent? No matter which! 
he had failed in his fiendish duty. There in full 
| entirety were those delicate organs—perfect, complete. 
I saw but the trifling scar where the gold circlet had 
| been rudely plucked—the source of that red hemorrhage 
that had been seen by Cyprio! 

I was too happy to sleep. 

It was our last night upon the prairies. Before the 
setting of another sun, we had crossed the Rio Grande, 
and arrived in the camp of our army. Under the 
broad protecting wings of the American eagle, my 
betrothed could repose in safety until that blissful 
hour when—— 


* * * * * 


Of the Comanches we never heard more. The 
story of one only was afterwards told—a fearful tale. 
Ill-fated Wakono! A horrid end was his. 

An oft-told tale by the prairie camp-fire is that of 
| the skeleton of an Indian warrior found clasping the 
trunk of a tree! Wakono had horribly perished. 

We had no design of giving him to such a fate. 
Without thought had we acted; and though he may 
have deserved death, we had not designed for him such 
terrible retribution. Perhaps I was the only one who 
had any remorseful feeling; but the remembrance of 
that scalp-bedecked shield—the scenes in that Cyprian 
grove—those weeping captives, wedded to a woful lot— 
the remembrance of these cruel realities evermore rose 
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before my mind, stifling the remorse I should otherwise 
have felt for the doom of the ill-starred savage. His 
death, though terrible in kind, was merited by his 
deeds, and was perhaps as just as punishments 
usually are. 

Poetical justice demands the death of Ijurra, and 
by the hand of Holingsworth. Truth enables me to 
satisfy the demand. 

On. my return to the camp, I learned that the act 
was already ted—the brother’s blood had 
been avenged ! 

It was a tragic tale, and would take many chapters 
in the telling. I may not give them here. Let a few 
particulars suffice. 

From that dread night, Holingsworth had found a 
willing hand to aid him in his purpose of retribution 
—one who yearned for vengeance keenly as himself. 
Wheatley was the man. 

The two, with a chosen party, had thrown them- 
selves on the trail of the guerrilla, and with Pedro as 
their guide, had followed it far within the hostile lines. 
Like sleuth-hounds had they followed it night and 
day, until they succeeded in tracking the guerrilleros 
to their lair. 

It was a desperate conflict—hand to hand and knife 
to knife—but the rangers at length triumphed; most 
of the guerrilleros were slain, and the band nearly 
annihilated. 

Ijurra fell by Holingsworth’s own hand; while the 
death of the red ruffian El Zorro, by the bowie knife 
of the Texan lieutenant, was an appropriate punish- 
ment for the cruelty inflicted upon Conchita. The 
revenge of both was complete, though both still bore 
the sorrow within their hearts. 

The expedition of the two lieutenants was produc- 
tive of other fruits. In the head-quarters of the 
guerrilla they found many prisoners, Yankees and 
Ayankieados— among others, that rare diplomatist Don 
Ramon de Vargas. Of course the old gentleman was 
released from captivity, and had arrived at the 


American camp, just in time to welcome his fair 
daughter and future son-in-law from their grand 
ante-hymeneal ‘ tour upon the prairies.’ 

THE END OF THE WAB-TRAIL. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Jung, as usual, has brought the beginning of a holiday 
alike to school-boys and philosophers—the learned 
societies have wound up their sessions, and the gray- 
beards, leaving science to take care of herself for a 
while indoors, are cogitating over the best way of 
making recreation enjoyable. Some will go dredging; 
some botanising; some insect-hunting; some on geo- 
logical explorations ; some to visit savans abroad ; and 
not a few have matter in hand for the British 
Association, which is to meet in Dublin on the 26th 
of August. 

Promising circumstances attended the winding-up. 
Dr Tyndall gave a course of lectures at the Royal 
Institution, ‘On Sound and some Associated Pheno- 
mena.’ Professor Huxley enlightened an audience at 
the same place concerning neural phenomena, and told 
them it was an error to believe that nervous action and 
electric action are, as some suppose, identical. Sir H. 
Rawlinson discoursed also at the same place, and before 
the Geographical Society, on Persia and the Persians ; 
and Mr Paget, lecturing ‘On the Rythmic Action of 
the Heart’ to the Royal Society, gave a summary of 
what is known on the subject, and drew broad philo- 
sophical conclusions therefrom, as became one who 
ranks among the ablest of physiologists. The presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr Robert 
Stephenson, invited some 800 or 900 of the learned, 


the scientific, and mechanical, to a conversazione, in 
which, though the throng was great and the tempera- 
ture uncomfortable, good things were spoken and 
excellent things shown. Among the latter were 
certain glass tubes bulbed at one end, in which Mr 
Appold shewed that water may easily be frozen even 
in a hot room. He produces ice, and thaws it again 
and again, in presence of all beholders. And there 
was shewn the Nautilus, a newly invented machine or 
diving-bell, which appears admirably adapted for work- 
ing under water. The model rose and fell in its glass 
cistern, shewing how great stones might be lowered 
and deposited, in a way that seems to have something 
magical about it. According to the inventor’s des- 
cription, ‘it is entirely independent of suspension ; its 
movements are entirely dependent on the will of those 
within it, and without reference to those who may be 
stationed without. It possesses the power of lifting 
large weights per se, and at the same time is perfectly 
safe, by common care, in its operations—this latter the 
greatest desideratum of all. The form of the machine 
is not arbitrary, but depends entirely on the nature 
of the work to be performed, adapting itself to the 
various circumstances attending any given position.’ 
The shape of the model exhibited is a flat oval, the 
base smaller than the crown, with a domed roof; and 
the interior partitioned into several chambers. Unlike 
the ordinary diving-bell, it is so constructed as to 
float on the surface. 

The workman enters through a valved opening in 
the roof, turns a tap, water flows into a chamber, and 
by its weight causes the descent of the machine. At 
the same time, air is admitted by a flexible tube from 
the receiver of a steam air-condensing pump at the 
surface, the air in which has been brought ‘to a 
density somewhat greater than that of the water at the 
depth it is proposed to attain. Air and water gauges 
indicate to the workman the density of the air, and 
the exact lifting-power that may be employed in 
the laying of stones or removal of wreck or heavy 
objects from the bottom. The construction of the 
machine is such, that by discharging the water-ballast, 
and regulating the vaives, enormous weights, many 
tons, may be raised with scarcely an effort. In calm 
water, the workman steps out and puslies it from 
place to place with his hands; but in tides and 
currents, it is moved and steadied by cables. Will the 
American engineers who have engaged to raise the 
sunken ships in Sebastopol harbour make use of the 
Nautilus? 

Professor Edmund Davy has read a paper to the 
Royal Dublin Society on a cement which he obtains 
by melting together in an iron vessel two parts by 
weight of common pitch with one part of gutta-percha. 
It forms a homogeneous fluid, which is much more 
manageable for many useful purposes than gutta- 
percha alone, and which, after being poured into cold 
water, may be easily wiped dry and kept for use. 

‘My first trials with this cement,’ says the pro- 
fessor, ‘put it to a very severe test. I used “it 
as a substitute for plumber’s solder in repairing the 
lead gutters on the roof of my house, which were 
cracked in several places, and admitted water freely ; 
and also to stanch the leaks in an old common and 
forcing-pump, attached for yielding a supply of water 
for the use of two houses, and raising it about thirty 
feet. For these purposes, I found it quite effectual. 
All that was necessary in the case of the gutters was 
to remove with a brush all loose earthy matters from 
the cracked lead, slightly warm it with a hot iron, 
then pour the cement in a fluid state on the cracks, 
so as to cover them on both sides.’ The pump was 
repaired with equal success, the leaks being first wiped 
dry; and the professor continues: ‘I entertain no 
apprehension that the warmth of our climate at any 
time will impair the efficacy of this cement, when 
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applied to repair lead, zinc, or iron gutters; for though 
it softens at a comparatively low temperature, it still 
adheres most tenaciously to metals and other sub- 
stances, and does not allow water to pass through it.’ 
Vessels of any kind may be similarly patched or 
repaired, and be ready for use in a few hours after- 


well as dry ones, if they are warm. And further, to 
quote again from the paper, the cement ‘adheres with 
the greatest tenacity to wood, stones, glass, porcelain, 
ivory, leather, parchment, paper, hair, feathers, silk, 
woollen, cotton, linen fabrics, &c. It is well adapted for 
glazing windows, and as a cement for aquariums. As 
far as my experience has yet extended,’ adds Professor 
Davy, ‘the cement does not appear to affect water, and 
will apparently be fdund applicable for coating metal 
tanks ; to secure the joints of stone-tanks; to make 
a glue for joining wood, which will not be affected by 
damp; to prevent the depredation of insects on wood. 
The heavy oak beams and rafters in the roof of the 
Royal Dublin Society are attacked to a considerable 
extent by insects—as the weevil, &c. As this cement 
is soluble in volatile oils, an application of a solution 
of the cement in turpentine or naphtha might be 
beneficial, and ,arrest the ravages of the insects. It 
may be highly deserving of inquiry whether the cement 
may not be applied to preserve surfaces of metal 
and wood exposed to the atmosphere, and to fresh 
water ; also to protect anchors, chain-cables, &c., from 
the corroding agencies of sea-water. We doubt not 
that due advantage will be taken of Professor Davy’s 
experiments and suggestions. 

The Linnean Society, who are now comfortably 
lodged by side of the Royal Society in Burlington 
House, held their anniversary meeting very happily in 
their new quarters. In the last published part of 
their Proceedings, there is some interesting informa- 
tion concerning certain trees of Western Africa 
which produce the gum used in the making of copal 
varnish; and on the Timbuctoo palm, seedlings of 
which are eaten either raw or roasted by the negroes, 
the tree itself being felled to procure its sugar. In 
India, the natives accomplish the same object by 
merely wounding the spadix, and collecting the sap 
as it flows; and on this point Dr Seemann remarks: 
‘The wanton destruction of the trees by the one 
party, and the careful husbanding of them by the 
other, is the reason why Africa and America have 
never furnished, and as long as the present process of 
destruction is continued, will never furnish any palm- 
sugar—a product of which Asia sends to Europe alone 
several thousand tons annually.’.—Another fellow of 
the society, Rev. M. J. Berkeley, has a ‘Note on the 
Use of the Rhizoma of Pteris aquilina as an Article 
of Food, in which, after explaining that the root of 
this species of fern abounds in starch and mucilage, 
and is used as food in Northern Europe, Siberia, 
Normandy, and New Zealand, he says: ‘ Having lately 
had occasion to examine the rhizoma of our common 
bracken, it became a matter of interest to ascertain 
what sort of food might be afforded by it. I accord- 
ingly roasted some of the rhizomata, and found them 
eatable, but extremely disagreeable from their slimy 
consistence and peculiar flavour, in both of which 
respects they precisely resemble ill-ripened brinjals. 
It struck me, however, that they might afford a better 
food if the slimy matter could be removed. I accord- 
ingly scraped some of the rhizomata, which had been 
first washed and peeled, avoiding, however, the two 
columns of hard coloured tissue with which they are 
threaded, and then placed the pulp thus obtained in 
water. After four-and-twenty hours, the water had 
become extremely slimy, and of a yellow brown. This 
was carefully decanted, and the pulp washed again 
with water, which was now quite colourless. This 


wards; and wet metallic surfaces may be joined as, 


was kneaded into a cake, and baked upon the hearth. 
The result was a coarse but palatable food, perfectly 
free from any disagreeable flavour—much better, 
indeed, to my taste, and probably not less nutritious 
than cassava-bread.’ Whether nurture and cultiva- 
tion would effect any such change on fern-roots as on 
the wild parsnip, we do not know, but it might be 
worth while to try a course of experiments. 

The food-question is so pre-eminently interesting, 
that we may be pardoned for devoting to it another 
paragraph or two. In the Journal of the Canadian 
Institute, Mr Paul Kane of Toronto, gives an account 
of his travels among the Chinook Indians, who inhabit 
a portion of the north-west coast of America and of 
Vancouver's Island—a region to which many an eager 
eye is now cast in anticipation of the expiry of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter. Mr Kane states: 
‘The only vegetables in use among the Chinooks are 
the Camas and Wappattoo, The Camas is a bulbous 
root, much resembling the onion in outward appear- 
ance, but is more like the potato when cooked, and 
is very good eating. The Wappattoo is somewhat 
similar, but larger, and not so dry or delicate in its 
flavour. They are found in immense quantities in 
the plains in the vicinity of Fort Vancouver, and in 
the spring of the year present a most curious and 
beautiful appearance, the whole surface displaying an 
uninterrupted sheet of bright ultramarine blue from 
the innumerable blossoms of these plants. They are 
cooked by digging a hole in the ground, then putting 
down a layer of hot stones, covering them with dry 
grass, on which the roots are placed. The hole is 
then closed by another layer of grass and of earth, 
perforated by a small orifice, through which water 
is poured, and immediately closed; and the water on 
reaching the hot stones is converted into steam, which 
in a short time completely cooks the roots.’ 

We have heard that a new way of making bread 
has been successfully tried at the great biscuit-factory 
at Carlisle. According to a statement in the Times, 
the process ‘consists in compressing the air in the 
vessel in which the flour is contained before admitting 
the water charged with gas (carbonic acid?), so as to 
prevent the escape of the gas before the process of 
mixing or kneading is completed. It is said that the 
bread can thus be made with perfect precision of any 
degree of lightness, and that, owing to the avoidance 
of the waste consequent upon the chemical changes 
which take place during the course of fermentation, 
an economy of 10 per cent. will be effected.’ 

The Earl of Ducie has communicated a suggestive 
paper to the Scottish Arboricultural Society, ‘On the 
Effects of Geological Position on Certain Coniferz,’ 
from which planters of fir-trees, especially of foreign 
kinds, may take a hint. As a general rule, he remarks, 
the trees thrive best in proportion to the depth of 
surface-soil on which they stand; strikingly shewn by 
the Deodar and Pinus insignis. The former is described 
as ‘the most accommodating of all the Conifere. No 
position and no variety of soil appear to come amiss 
to it; on lime or sandstone, rock or clay, it grows 
with equal facility.’ The Abies Douglassi also grows 
as vigorously on the cold and sterile shales of the 
carboniferous limestone, as on the deep and warm soil 
of the Old Red Sandstone. On the other hand, the 
earl notifies: ‘The most fastidious of the Conifere 
which I have had an opportunity of observing, is 
undoubtedly Cryptomeria japonica. On the limestone, 
its leading shoot is always defective, and its growth 
generally devoted to the formation of a nest-like mass 
of small shoots; while on the Old Red, a formation 
deficient in lime, its growth is regular, upright, and 
graceful, and so rapid, that I have no hesitation in 
affirming that in this locality it would outgrow the 
larch. The earl’s experiments have been made at 


_ also decanted, and the pulp, when sufficiently dry, | Tortworth Park, Gloucestershire: as yet, they are 
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too few to furnish positive data; and we would suggest 
that planters in other parts of the kingdom might 
render good service to arboriculture by further experi- 
ments and observations, and making them publicly 
known. 

The attention of mariners, particularly of those 
navigating the Baltic, has been called to the published 
charts, many of which are defective in giving the 
true variation of the compass needle. The variation, 
or departure to the west of the true north, as is 
generally known, reached its maximum, 24 degrees, 
in 1836; and since then it has been going back 
towards the east at the rate of from 6 to 7 minutes 
a year. Consequently, unless proper allowance be 
made for the effect of this change, navigation becomes 
doubly hazardous; and now, that the Sound dues are 
abolished, there will probably be a greater number of 
ships than ever trading to the Baltic. 

The navigation returns for 1856, recently published, 
afford a few items which we think remarkably instruc- 
tive. The number of British vessels entered coastwise 
in England, during the year, was 93,238—an aggregate 
of 7,253,608 tons; and 262 foreign vessels, 45,901 tons. 
In the same year, 106,896 British vessels, 8,170,971 
tons, and 85 foreigners, 14,602 tons, cleared outwards. 
Of steamers, 13,143 British, 3,045,612 tons, and 19 
foreign, 4025 tons, entered inwards; and 12,964 British, 
2,938,239 tons, and 29 foreign, 5539 tons, cleared out- 
wards. The trade of the United Kingdom employs 
26,029 British ships, 6,390,715 tons; and 20,744 
foreign, 4,480,859 tons. And to these we add a fact 
worth record: it is now ordered that all transport- 
ships shall be fitted with Clifford’s apparatus for 
lowering boats. Every trial, whether with ships at 
anchor or under full sail, but serves to prove the 
excellence and utility of this contrivance. 

Astronomy is likely to be further cultivated in the 
southern hemisphere, for we hear that an observatory 
is to be erected on a rocky hill overlooking Sydney 
harbour, in a situation where the time-ball can be seen 
by all vessels at the anchorage. And before long, we 
shall have to report that an electric telegraph has 
been set up from Sydney to Melbourne. The colony 
is making progress. According to the census returns 
of 1856, the population of New South Wales was 
266,000, numbering 147,000 males, and 119,000 females; 
of whom 80,000 are inhabitants of Sydney. 

Liverpool and Manchester have held a meeting to 
consider the question of increasing the supply of cotton. 
—A successful attempt has been made to light a rail- 
way train with gas, adopted from the United States. 
Each train carries a gasometer, and the apparatus is 
so contrived that the gas can be turned off from any 
one carriage at pleasure.—Satisfactory experiments 
have been made at Woolwich to test Abbé Pauvert’s 
method of making steel from old refuse and scraps of 
iron, equal to that produced from the best Swedish 
iron. It employs certain ‘chemical ingredients and 
electric agency,’ and causes no waste, for a ton of iron 
yields a ton of steel. 


THE PATH THROUGH THE SNOW. 


Bare and sunshiny, bright and bleak, 
Rounded cold as a dead maid’s cheek, 
Folded white as a sinner’s shroud 
Or wandering angel's robe of cloud— 

I know, I know, 
Over the moor the path through the snow. 


Narrow and rough it lies between 

Wastes where the wind sweeps, biting keen, 

And not a step of the slippery road 

But marks where some weary foot has trod ; 
Who'll go, who’ll go, 

After the rest in the path through the snow? 


They who would tread it must walk alone, 
Silent and steadfast, one by one; 
Dearest to dearest can only say: 
* My heart! I follow thee all the way, 
As we go, as we go, 
Each after each in the path through the snow.’ 


It may be under that glittering haze 

Lurks the promise of golden days, 

That each sentinel tree is quivering 

Deep at its core with the blood of spring, 
And as we go, as we go, 

Green blades are piercing the frozen snow. 


It may be the unknown path will tend 
Never to any earthly end, 
Die with the dying day obscure, 
And never lead to a human door, 
That none know who did go 
Patiently once, on this path through the snow. 


No matter—no matter! The path shines plain, 
The pure snow-crystals will deaden pain: 
Above, like stars in the deep blue dark, 
Guiding spirits will stand and mark; 
Let us go, let us go, 
Whither Heaven leads in the path through the 
snow ! 


NOTICE. 


A NEW TALE, 
ENTITLED 


KIRKE WEBBE, OR THE PRIVATEER, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘REMINISCENCES OF A BARRISTER, 
* RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-oFFICER,’ &c., 


Will be commenced on Saturday, 1st August, and continued 
Weekly until completed. 


The present number of the Journal pletes the S th 
Volume, for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 
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